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IHE ABBOTT H. THAYER 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Tut private view of the Abbott H 
Thayer Memorial Exhibition took place on 
March 20. The collection was opened to 
the public on the next day and will remain 
at the Museum until April 30 Altogether 
seventy-six works are shown, illustrating 
Thayer’s output from his boyhood up to 
the eve of his death. All these pictures 
display the same gentle and tender ideal- 
rhe 


by 


ism. artist’s 


vealed 


temperament 
them is indeed a lovable one. 
His distaste for the hurry and turmoil of 
cities urged him to the country and he 


asS fe- 


founded his home near his beloved Mon- 
adnock. Here in the midst of the nature 
he loved as an artist and studied as a 
scientist, his career unrolled itself. Ab- 


sorbed in his work and in observation, free 
from haunting inquietudes and passionate 
strivings, he pursued his continual ideal 

a veritable Dream of Fair Women. The 
ladies of his imagination are not like women 


of the earth; the problems and cares of 
life 
they 


have never touched them; like idols 


are only to be revered. This exquisite 
conception of womanhood was one that 
to the last century; it is of the 


ch under the epithet of Victorian 


belonged 
time wht 
the modern extremists are ineptly in th 


habit of deriding B. B. 


AN EARLY GOTHIC STATUE OF 


A SEATED KING 


| HE ancestry of Christ is often repre- 
sented in mediaeval painting and sculpture 
[he stained-glass window representing the 


I ree Ol desc ribed elsewhere in this 


Jesse, 
BULLETIN, Is an example of one popular 
form in which the royal lineage was set 
forth, and the portal sculptures of the early 


Gothic cathedrals afford 


numerous in- 
stances of the prominence given to this 
theme in the iconography of the Middk 
\ges. The column-statue of a King of 
Judah, purchased by the Museum two 


vears ago, 1s a remarkable instance of sculp- 
ture of this tvpe, dating from the second 
half of the twelfth century. 

\ recent purchase has just added to the 
still 
tation of a roval ancestor, a stone statue! ol 
exceptional beauty and archaeological in- 


Museum collection another represen- 


terest, which is now exhibited with several 
other new acquisitions of Romanesque 
and Gothic the 
gallery of mediaeval art on the second floor 
of Wing J. 

Ihe statue represents a bearded man 
seated on a massive throne of Romanesque 
The left hand originally held a 
I his has now been destroved, but 
that 


sculpture in rearranged 


design. 
scepter. 
traces remain on the stone to show 
it was held against the left shoulder. The 
right hand 1s The the 
throne has been somewhat injured and the 
head of the figure 
broken off and replaced, but 
statue is in good condition. 


missing. back of 
at some time has been 
otherwise the 
No traces re- 
main of the painted decoration which un- 
doubtedly completed the sculpture in its 
original condition The king 
sleeved tunic confined at the waist 
long belt. The folds of this garment are 

lAcc. No. 22.31.2 


Wears 4 
by a 


Height, 405 inches. 
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so arranged as to show the right leg trom 
the foot to the knee. \ mantle covers the 
left shoulder and arm, and is fastened with 
4 brooch on the right shoulder. The king 
wears What appears to be a round, flat- 
topped hat, but, allowing for the destruc- 





A SEATI 


FRENCH, FIRST HALI 


tion of projecting parts, this may originally 
have had the form of a crown. The statue 
presumably formed part of an architectural 
ensemble; it may have stood in a niche or, 
with other similar statues of kings and 
prophets, formed the decoration of a lintel 
lhe slot cut in the base between the feet is 
probably not part of the original design. 


Y\LITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


Compared with the column-statue of a 
King of Judah, in which we see the first 
stirrings of the new spirit of naturalism that 
gave rise to the Gothic style, the statue ol 


| 


the seated king marks a tremendous ad- 


vance in realistic representation. The 


D KING 
OF XIII 


CENTURY 


figure are normal; the 


attitude and modeling show observation of 


proportions of the 
nature. Reminiscences of the earlier style 
still persist in the conventional delineation 
of the locks of hair, but the masses are 
composed with more freedom than in the 

Although the drap- 
certain restraint and 


Romanesque period. 
ery still exhibits a 
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simplicity of treatment recallin earliet THE JESSE WINDOW 
formalism, it falls in natural fol vhicl a 
suggest the body beneath. Indecd. o1 | HE Museum collection of stained glass 
might almost think that the sculptor had as gained much distinction through th 
devised the unusual arrangement of th: recent acquisition of a window representing 
tunic drawn up bove tl ; knee the Tree of ye sse, lhe olass iS composed 
for no better re son t n to displ his of six large medallions with pairs of smaller 
newly won ability to model shapely ™ dallions between, and measures 12 feet, 
calf 10 inches in height, 133 inches in width, 
When monumental sculpture, after cen- his panel probably formed one light of a 
turies of neglect, reappeared in the Roman- double or triple lancet-window. L he glass 
esque period, it took the form mainly has very little restoration and ts in un- 
of relief-carving applied to architecture usually good condition for work of such an 
Sculpture in the round presented an even early period. It was the rarest item in the 
at Costessey 


greater problem to the inexperienced cratts- 


man. Ihe solution, however, was not 
long delaved. In the course of the thir 
teenth century the Gothic sculptor ac- 
quired a technical competence fully suffi- 


cient for the expression of all that was trul\ 


significant in form, but not that dangerous 
facility which tempted to the imitation of 
Ire 
the simplicity and 


unessential detail. Hence, in sculpture of 
the thirteenth century 
directness of expression so admirably con 


sonant with the nobility of sentiment then 


prevailing in religious art. 
I hese qualities are conspicuous in our 
| | 
statue of the seated king, and, although the 


form of the throne recalls Romanesque art 


ned to 


10 


the statue may undoubtedly be assig 
the first half of the thirteenth 
Nothing is known of its provenance 
thirty 
in southea 


century 
except 


Oo 
oO 


that some twenty-five or years ag 
it in Avignon, 
France where the 
fourteenth century during the “ Babylonian 
of the Church. But long be- 


an Important Cit\ 


C1 


Was 


Popes resided in the 
Captivity ” 
fore this, Avignon was 
enjoying the dignity of a republic at the end 
of the twelfth century and the beginning of 
the thirteenth; the city was ta 
mantled by VIII of 


forced in to 


ken and dis- 
and 


Louis France, 


the counts ol 
may 


1251 to submit 


Toulouse and Provence. Our statue 
well be a work of the Provencal school and 
have come trom one ol the destroved 


he thirteenth century at Avi- 


now 


churches of t 


gnon. But these questions of provenanc« 
and stylistic associations must await a 
more extended study than has been possi 
ble in the preparation of this preliminary 
report. fe B. 


Costessev Collection, formerly, 
Hall at Norfolk, England, a collection made 
late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
rhe provenance of the Costessey 


in the 
century. 
slass is unknown, but the Jesse window 
may be ascribed with certainty to the early 
Gothic period of the Lower Rhenish school 


about 1300 It is exhibited in a small 
chapel-like structure in the mediaeval 
room, second floor, Wing J], where it 1s 


shown by artificial light owing to the pre- 
sent lack of space for exhibiting glass by 
lavlight. 

lhe Costessey Collection! was formed by 
Sir William 
Costessev in Norfolk 


by 


Jerningham, sixth Baronet of 
b. 17 d.1809) and 
George William and William 
the latter served in_ the 
the acquisition of much of 


2 
his sons, 
\s 
\ustrian army, 
the glass is possibly due to this son’s wan- 


Charles. 


derings on the Continent at a time when 
there was little appreciation for such 
things. The collection exemplifies, how- 


ever, that growing enthusiasm in the eigh- 
teenth century for ‘‘Gothic”’ or “‘barbar- 
’ art, entirely alien to the classicism ol 
the time. The movement centered in 
Strawberry Hill, the of Sir Horace 
Walpole, who encouraged a romantic taste 
in England for mediaeval art. It was in 
the spirit of this antiquarianism that Sit 
William Jerningham erected a chapel for 
the exhibition of his glass at Costessey 
Hall [he collection did not out 
the family until 1918, when the glass was 
sold and has since been partly dispersed. 


ous’ 


seal 


; 
uv ) 
go Vi 


A. Vallance Costessev Collection of Glass 
Burlington Magazine, vol. XXXV, to19, pp 
20-31. 
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THE TREE OF JESSE, STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
LOWER RHENISH SCHOOL, ABOUT 1300 
ARRANGED IN SECTIONS 


: 2 DAVID 4 THE LAST SUPPER 6 THE ASCENSION 
out o I JESS! 2 THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLI 5 THE CRUCIFIXIOD 
SS Was 


rsed. 


Glass 


iO, PP 
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The subject of the window purchased 


Museum, the Tree of Jesse, 1s one 
earliest and most popular in media 


val iconography. We find it 
the great west window at Chartres and on 


by the 
ol the 


emploved in 


the sculptured facades of most of the 


French cathedrals. Of all the prophesies 


lasting 


this one alone inspired art in any 
combined 


with Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, gave rise to the presentation 


| 


verses of Isaiah 
Christ in St 


fashion I he 


the venealog\ ot 


tree growing from the side of Jesse 
Judah and al 


ol a 
with figures of the 
of their descendants 1n its branches, 
the Virgin and 


kings of 


times, 
and at the summit, either 
Child or the 


ad ves or 


surrounded by the 
Holy Spirit. 
a rod out ol 


Savioul 
seven eifts of the 
“And there shall come forth 
the root of Jesse and a flower shall rise up 
(nd the spirit of the Lord 


Isaiah XI 


out of his root. 
shall rest upon him 
2, tO. 

There were, 
representations of this theme; the earlier 
consisted of the tree growing from 
with the ancestors in_ its 
branches, surmounted by the Virgin and 
Child or the Christ in glory In the thir- 
teenth century, to the bare representation 
of the genealogical tree were added scenes 


broadly speaking, two main 


one 


Jesse’s side 


from the life of Christ, and ancestors alter 
the spirit were placed side by side with 
Thus, in the 
Sainte 


after the flesh 


Chartres 


ancestors 
windows at and in the 
Chapelle are seen prophets with uplifted 
fingers heralding the Messiah* and in the 
choir of St. Cunibert’s Church at Cologn 
the Jesse Tree is combined with scenes from 
the life of Christ. Our window belongs 
to this second group, the six 
containing the following subjects: 

clining Jesse, from whose side springs the 


medallions 
the re- 


tree; David, here representing the entire 


line of ancestors according to the flesh 
the Presentation; the Last 
and the Ascension. 


medallions, in 


Supper; the 
Alter- 


curved 


Crucifixion; 
nating with these 
sprays of’ foliage, are pairs of half-length 


Emile Male Religious Art in France in the 
XIII Century, p. 1605 

Emile Male 
Century, p. 100 


XIII 


Religious Art in France 
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ART 


figures representing prophets bearing 
Sc rolls : 


] 


In stvle, th 
and 


window 1s monumental, with 
subordinated to the 
color, in which ruby 


design 


drawing 
slowing areas of flat 
red and apple green predominate. — Rich, 
dark blue and azure are contrasted with the 
more vivid tones; in the Crucifixion scene, 
a mournful note of reddish violet is intro- 
The design of the 


the leading and by the 


duced. window as a 


whole is unified by 
golden-brown stem of 
Ihe impersonal quality of the treatment is 
thoroughly characteristic of early Goth 
art For them, all life still held to a divine 
pattern; the entire creation was, as vet, not 
Unusually 


the vine-like tree 


immersed in the individual.’’® 
small in scale, the diameter of the medal- 
lions measuring but a foot, our Jesse win- 
dow 1s exceptional for the delicacy of the 
delineation. 


It is impossible to determine what addi- 


tional scenes, if any, went to complete th 
original window, except for the arched 


panel with a representation of Christ which 
h 


must have been at the top; but owing to 


the narrowness of the Museum panel 132 


‘Translations of scrolls 


left-hand corner and proceeding upward from left 


beginning with lower 


to right. 


His name shall be called Emanuel (Isaiah VII 
14, quoted also Matt. II: 23 [his is really 
the second half of the verse encircling the figure 


to the right above 
root ot Jesse 


\ rod shall spring forth from the 
Isaiah X1:1 Lo, a Virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son (Isaiah VII 14 The first half of 
Verse quote 1 above 


child is born: unto us a son ts given 
The Man is born in Her; and He 
High, hath created Her 


Unto us a 
Isaiah 1X:6 
Himself, the Most 
Psalm LXXXVII 


| his gate shall be ¢ losed the | ord hath en 
tered in by it (Ezekiel XLIV:2 From the 
mountain was the stone hewn without hands 


Daniel 11:34 
In his hands 
ing). (Impossible to transcribe 
When I| behold the pitiful Jesus so cut with the 
If | be not moved (with pity 1 


arlier part of inscription miss- 


| would 


scourge 


deem myself a beast 


Be Thou our brother: though Thou goest 
whither Thou art bound and whence Thou wilt 
return. Never wilt Thou close, but for ever to 


(us W ho We ep 


G. Heinersdorff. Die Glasmalerei, 1914, P 
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BULLETIN OF THI 
inches), it would seem probable 
that originally it formed only one 
vertical section of a double- or 
triple-light window. 

The glass definitely attaches it- 
self in stvle to the Lower Rhenish 
school of about 1300, before which 
Gothic glass scarcely appeared in 
this region, of which Cologne was 

The slightly archak 
characteristic of this 


the center. 
forms are 


transitional period when French 
motives were fast subverting the 
Romanesque tradition, so firmly 


rooted in Germany. Closely re- 


lated in stvle to our Jesse window 
are the earliest examples of Ger- 
man Gothic glass, in the choir of 
St. Viktor’s Church at Xanten (five 
from the Life of Christ 
fragmentary) dated on the evidence 
of their transitional style about 
300, and the Bible window of the 
same date in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Cologne cathedral, which was origi- 
nally in the choir of the Dominican 
Church, presumably erected during 
the period of office of Archbishop 
Westerberg (1274 


scenes 


Siegfried von 
1297).” 

The Museum 
described as French or English and 


window has been 


dated as early as 1220-1240,’ but 
the iconography of the Crucifixion 
scene 1s certainly of the later date 
when a new emotional quality, lack- 
ng in earlier representations and 
here expressed by the agonized pos- 
ture of the intro- 
duced. 

In connection with this problem 
of dating, it should be noted that 
there was in the Costessey Collec- 


Saviour, Was 


tion a panel, possibly forming part 
of our window, which represented 
afemale donor with the inscription: 
“Beatrix Valrenburghi Regina Alle- 
mannie.” Beatrice of Valrenburg, 
the daughter of a Silesian count, 


*Oidtmann Rheinische Glasmak 
relen, p 112 

7A. Vallance Burlington Magazine 
vol XXXV, 1919, p. 20. 


MI 
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of Richard, Earl 
Englishman 


was the third wif 
of Cornwall, the sol 
ruled German 
and owing to the fact that her hus- 
emperor 
rightly 


who ever king: 


band was never crowned 


at Rome, Beatrice would 


have been designated ‘“‘Regina Al 
lemannie.” As her 
Richard took plac 
It 1s quit probable that 
to appeal 


l 
is 
it 


marriage wi 
between 1200 
enough 


she lived long 


as donor in connection with thi 
Jesse window It is impossible to 
establish the relation of this panel 


, 
to our 


window until photographs 
Alte availabl 
In the 


Gothic 


churche ol the Cars 
period, stained glass formed 
an integral part of the architectural 
composition as a whol Its func 
tion was primarily decorative; be- 
created an 


color, Il 


adding 
atmosphere of half-lght and shad- 


sick »s 


ows Which was consonant with the 
I he lea i- 
ing further expressed the structural 
Gothic architecture 


mysticism of the time 
. ] ; | 
quality of early 
and was in itself significant as pat- 
terned against the light. 


tracery 
These characteristics art 


exempli- 
fied at their highest point of de- 
velopment by the Museum window; 
in its jeweled panes we have one ot 
the most lyric manifestations of 
Gothic art rH. S 


ASTATUE OF THE SCHOO! 
OF CLAUS SLUTER 


EXHIBITED in the gallery of 
mediaeval art on the second floor 
ol Wing | is one of th 
and most 
the Museum, a 
resenting the apostle Saint Paul bi 
the school of Cla 


Sluter Ot the pol 


most recent 


purchases 


important 


stone 


Statue rep 
an artist ol 


with which the 


was originally completed only a few 


ration 


vestiges remain, hidden away in th 


, ' 
+ { { 
deepest folds of 


ches 
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weather-worn stone has turned to the color was nationalized at the time of the French 
of old ivory, darkened to gold here and Revolution.2. The sous-préfecture of Po- 
there, or veiled with dusty white traces of | ligny now occupies part of the monastic 
the plaster ground upon which the painter buildings, and the church, a beautiful ex- 


applied his pigments. ample of thirteenth-century architectur 





SAINT PAUL 
ATTRIBUTED TO CLAUS DE WERVI 


a6 <A “cave coopérative.” Our 


One hundred and thirty vears ago this — serves 
statue was standing in the ancient church statue was bought from the Dominican 
of the Dominican convent at Poligny, a church on October 9, 1792, by a certain 
little town in the mountainous region of the Claude Antoine Dubois, in whose family !t 
Jura, where France adjoins Switzerland; remained until his grand-daughter, upon 


the earlier history of the statue is not at 

Maurice Perrod Le Couvent des Jacobins 
present known. The monastery, founded  q, Poligny, extrait de la Revue Viticole de 
in 1271 by Alix, Countess of Burgundy Franche-Comté et de Bourgogne, 1904 


SO 
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her death some fifteen or twenty years ago, — realistic art profoundly influenced the de- 
bequeathed the statue toaservant. Itwas velopment of Gothic sculpture in France. 





rench bought by a private collector in Poligny He appears to have been of Dutch extrac- 

Mt Po- and changed hands two or three times be- tion, although it is a question whether he 

nastic fore it was acquired by the Museum. was born in Holland proper or in Gelder- 
ul ex- 
‘cture, 

{ 
sensei this 
SAINT PAUI 
ATTRIBUTED TO CLAUS DE WERVI 

lhe type of the head with the long, land. In 1385 he was working at Dijon as 

lorked beard, the voluminous folds of heavy — the second assistant of the sculptor Jean de 

g Our cloth with which the figure is draped, the Marville. When the latter died in 1388 

inican realistic modeling indicate an obvious re-  Sluter succeeded him in the following year 

lia: lationship with the work of Claus Sluter, as ‘‘varlet de chambre et tailler d’ymages”’ 

nily it the great sculptor in whom the Burgundian — to Philippe le Hardi, Duke of Burgundy 

age school reached its apogee. Little is known — For the next fifteen years Sluter was prin- 

ycobins of the life of this famous master, whose cipally occupied with sculpture for th 


ole de g} 
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onvi irch and cloister of the Chaz 
reuse de Champmol, founded in 1385 b 
Philippe le Hardi 1 outskirts of Dijor 
t tl time Dijon swarmed with artists 
rom France Low Countr and Ger- 
many, broug!] » the Burgundian capital 
» execute the ulptures, paintings, and 
tained Vhich Philippe, with a prod 

lity characteristic of the n r oO } 
riches es in kurope, had commissioned 
or the embellishm the monaster\ 
hurch in which his tomb was to be erected 

Many of these treasures perished when 
the Chartreuse was sacked by the Revol 

mists at the end of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Among those that escaped are the 


sculptures of the portal of the church repre 


e Hardi and the Duchess 
Marguerite presented by their patron saints 


senting Philipps 


to the Virgin \lthough opinions vary as 
to authorship, it is generally accepted that 


the portrait statue of the Duke is by Claus 


Sluter, and very probably the other figures 


as Well, with the exception of the statue o 


the Virgin, which is certainly by anothe: 


hand But th ereatest monumer 
Sluter’s genius is the famous ‘‘ Well 
Prophets,”” made for the cloister of 1 
Chartreuse and still in pl Ithough o1 


the pedestal survived the destruction of th 
convent 


[his pedestal was originally sur 


mounted by a Calvary—that is, a Crucifix- 
ion group with Saint John, the Virgin, and 


Mary Magdalen 


ments remain In the 


of which only a few 


execution of t 


prodigious ensemble Sluter was assisted by 
his nephew, Claus de Werve, but the m 
nificent figures ot the six Prophets are from 


the master’s hand. 
In these astonishing statues 
with life, so powerfully characterized—th« 


trend toward realism, which was tentative! 


So instinct 


manifested in the art of France and th 
low Countries in the second half of th 


fourteenth centur\ 


] 4 
attained complete ex 


pression Ihe mannered elegance, th 


pretty affectations of sentiment and form, 


which in the fourteenth century had su 
ceeded the 
Gothic period, now gave way to the asper- 
realism. The new stvk 
fruition of tendencies long in preparation 
and international rather than local in char- 


noble idealism of the earlier 


ities of was the 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


icter; but the Burgundian school, animated 
by Sluter’s extraordinary example, played 
an important role in the dissemination of 
the realistic manner throughout the greater 
part of France 

lo return to Claus Sluter, his part in the 
Philippe le Hardi, now 
n the museum at Dijon, appears to have 
been insigni Ihe general architec- 
had probably been carried out 
by Jean de Marville, whom Sluter  suc- 
ceeded as the sculptor of the tomb, but only 
two of the little mourners or “pleurants, 


celebrated tomb of 


{ { 
MWcant, 


tural work 





who wind in procession around the sides of 
been completed in 
e Hardi having died 


h 1 
Tit ma 


usoleum, had 
1404 When, Philippe | 
Claus Sluter entered into a new engagement 
But Sluter had just 
his arduous labors, 


to finish the tomb 
worn oul by 
Abbev of Sai 


and as he died short 


retired 
it-Etienne at Dijon 
v after, probably at 
| of the year 1406, the work 
itself Was undertaken by his nephew, Claus 


it Wervi 


t 
I 
| 
i 


who brought the monument to 
1411, adding a tew fina 
following veat 

Is our statue of Saint Paul by Claus Slu- 


ompletion in 


some one of the assistants and 


school? It 1S 
for at his 


lowers who constitute his 


a question of quality 


best® Claus de Werve stands close to the 
master—but of differences in stvle. From 
the latter point Oot view it does not seem 


possible to me that the Saint Paul can be 
Beautiful and impress- 
statue Is, it lacks the 
characterization, the 


the work of Sluter 
ive as the nervous 
dramati 
realistic insistence which one would expect 


| he draperies 


energy, the 


na work of Sluter’s hand 
are modeled with a greater amplitude than 
in Sluter’s work: the folds are less broken 
more consciously rhythmic in design. The 
smoulders 1n 
Saint Paul is 
peaceful old man. One has the 
impression that although the sculptor of the 


lire Of passionate emotions 


Sluter’s Prophets; but the 
a serene, 


Saint Paul was competent to imitate the 


s undoubtedly a sculptor 

uneven performance, although the inferiority 
yf his much decried retable at Bessey-les-Citeaux 
mav well be due to the fact that, accustomed to 
working in the round, the sculptor was here 


called upon to adapt his sty le to the exigencies Oo! 


Claus de Werve wa 


] ] + 
reiel s« ulpture 
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gestures and expressions ol emotion, this 
endeavor would not spring from any deep 
feeling on the artist’s part 

These traits finds in the 
Sluter’s nephew and chief disciple, Claus 
de Werve, who was born at Hatheim in 
Gelderland, joined his uncle at Dijon in 
1390, collaborated with him on the ‘ Well 
of the Prophets,” succeeded Sluter as the 
chief sculptor of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Philippe le 


one work of 


completed the sepulchre of 
Hardi in 1411, and died in 1439 after ex- 
periencing many disappointments under 
Jean sans Peur and Philippe le 
prodigal in their patronage of the arts than 
Philippe 

Fierens-Gevaert? states that in the col- 
legiate church of Saint-Hippolyte at Po- 
sculptures by Claus de Werve. 


5 n, less 


lignyv are 
Humbert,® referring to these sculptures, 
states specifically that Werve 
Poligny. the 

this assertion 1s given, 
In the 
time of Jean sans Peur and earlier, Poligny 
belonged to the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Chevrot, a native of Poligny, was chief of 


( ‘laus de 
Unfortunately 
not 


worked at 
authority for 
but the Las 1D extremel\ probable. 


Jean 


the Council of Philippe le Bon, ambassador 
to England, Bishop of Tournay; he died in 
his statue, 


and part of % 


1400 
funerary 


of Saint-Hippolyte at 


portrait 
monument, ts still in the church 
Poligny This 
church, commenced in was embel- 
lished by 
Poligny,’’ who gave part of his fortune to 
the 
church, 


canons in 


1415, 
Jean Chousat, ‘Bourgeois de 


construction and decoration of the 
founded there 
Chousat, 


{ 


a ¢ hapter ol 
died in 


and 
1420. who 
1433, Was a councilor of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and treasurer of Philippe le Bon. 
His portrait statue is in the choir of Saint- 
Hippolyte, together with statues of the 
Virgin, Saint Andrew, and Saint John 


Judging from reproductions of the portrait 


statue and of the Saint Andrew,® these 
'Fierens-Gevaert. La renaissance septentrion- 
ale et les premiers maitres des Flandres, 1905, 
pp. 50, 31 
André Humbert. La sculpture sous les Ducs 


de Bourgogne, 1913, Pp. 112 

® [Illustrated in a guide to Poligny, published by 
the Comité d’initiative de Poligny, which con 
tains brief information concerning the history of 
the town and its monuments 
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sculptures appear to be the work of Claus 
de Werve, close in style to his mourners on 
the tomb of Philippe le Hardi. Our statue 
of Saint Paul is smaller in size than the 
Saint-Hippolyte sculptures, but so similar 
in stvle that it may be assigned with con- 
siderable certainty to the same artist 

\ tower of the convent, whence came our 
statue, is known as the “Tour Chousat.’ 
Did the Maecenas of Saint-Hippolyte ex- 
tend his benefactions to the convent of the 
Dominican friars in church were 
buried the “high and mighty” of Poligny: 
If Claus de Werve worked at Poligny, it 1s 
not improbable that the convent profited 
However this 


whose 


from the master’s sojourn 

may have been, the presence at Poligny of 
the statues just mentioned strengthens my 
belief, which is based as well on evidence 
of style, that our Saint Paul ts in all proba- 
Werve in th 


second or third decade of the fifteenth cen 


bility a work of Claus de 


tur\ oS 


PRINTS OF 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 


IN the print gallery next to that in 
which are exhibited the late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century architectural etch- 
ings and lithographs which were noticed in 
the last number of the BULLETIN, there 
hangs a_ selection of 
prints of the same period, 
comparatively unknown men, but 
such 


landscape 


the 


English 
lO! greater 
part by 
numbering among their designers 
more conspicuous artists as Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, and Like the architec- 


tural prints these landscapes require for duc 


Turner 


appreciation that the visitor to the gallery 
be willing momentarily to adjust his great 
grandfather’s spectacles upon his nose and 
to look through them with as much sym- 
pathy for the life of past times as he ts able 
different in 


are quite 


to summon, for they 

many essential particulars from the printed 
landscapes with which he is more familiar. 
Since their time the whole mechanism, even 
fundamentally 


the attitude 


the facts, of social life have 
changed, and with them 
toward the country-side, so that if one de 

sires fully to understand these old draughts- 
men and what their landscapes meant, he 
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must endeavor to remember the social con- 
ditions which gave rise to them. 

Property in England at that time was 
based on ownership of land. For the gen- 
try “home” 
and to it the 
were 
itself, 
| ondon 


with many 


depended on a country-side 
and streams 
‘hearth’ 

trip to 


the 


fields and wor ds 
the 


integral, essential as 
For the 


meant tour 


Yorkshireman a 


days upon road 


stops to change horses and al- 
to roadside inns for 
Counties were still 
something more than mere political sub- 
the electorate, and the little 
towns retained their definite local cultures 
The week-end or Sunday 


most aS many visits 


rest and refreshment 
divisions of 


tripper from the 
metropolis having yet to be invented, land- 
scape was not seen with his cabined eyes, 
for the Vista and the View were still in stvle 
and foregrounds frankly served as frames 


Just as the seaman studies his horizon, 


so does the country gentleman his pros- 
pects, and it 1s only the city-bred, their 
eves habitually constrained by brick and 
mortar, who find absorbing interest close 
at hand. Before the tripper overran the 
earth it had a meaning, every hill its name 
and personality and every stream its char- 
acter and grace, which like those of Colonel 
This and Lady The-other were not with 


[he man who 
made a landscape therefore had to take his 
and either make a portrait or 

‘““pastoral’’—directly to be recognized or 
frankly fanciful—but in either case to show 
a sweep of land through which a man and a 


impunity to be trifled with. 


choice 


horse might work their way for miles 
[here was a great and varied life upon 
the roads which needed guide-books full of 
maps, and led the stay-at-homes to pur- 
chase “Tours”? with many pictures, plain 
and colored, through which they might 
relive the pains and pleasures of their days 
upon the road and call to mind the slow un- 
folding panorama of the Thames or Wye. 
\nd as they knew their country-side in sun 
and storm and liked its large, unchanging 
features and its deep placidity, they found 
no need for whipping up excitement or 
call romantic moods. They pic- 
tured it as “home,” a place for quiet work 
and Their 
map-like statements of the larger con- 


for W ild 


rest. views were therefore 
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tours, useful to the traveler and remind- 
ers to the sedentary 

Then came the tripper, the city man but 
just escaped from plastered walls and cob- 
bled streets, who did not know Nob’s Hill 
and only 
top the lightning plaved, or seeing Severn 
turn and twist could only grasp with un- 
accustomed eye the wonder of the trees and 
sedge along its bank. all tell 
of changes wrought by Gainsborough and 
Constable and men from Norwich who dis- 
covered this and that, but one imagines, as 
one looks at the vast change which came 
about, that Rowland Hill and Mr. Huskis- 
son played their parts as well, for it was 
they who, first the posts and 
then projecting rails, turned rural England 
over to the city man, who tripping here and 


saw a pile of stone about whose 


| he books 


regulating 


there with speed and ignorance saw only 
pretty spots and failed to know the long- 
enduring land. Where squires had hills as 
friends with character and individuality 
unchanged by rain or shine, the casual on 
best as personal 


his passing 


the road depicted them at 


experiences, as aspects ol 


thought, without existence in themselves 
He saw the land but once and having seen 
it in its evanescent mood he called the stolid 
country-born untrue, be- 


eves bew ildered 


pictures of the 


cause, his unaccustomed 
by the lights and fleeting shadows and the 
quickly changing color, he never saw the 
underlying daily facts his cousins knew. 
He piled up clouds and led the sun to drink 

the 
wit to know that what he drew was merel\ 
weather, not the land. He drew a house 
with thatch, a path, and a lichened tree, 


disposed them in a pretty pattern, and 


and called it Salisbury Plain, without 


called them Kew. And in his search for 
truth he produced reports like those of the 
blind men in the 
scrambling over the elephant, pronounced 
him all ears, or tail, or trunk. 

lhe group of prints now shown contains 
examples from the middle of the eighteenth 


Japanese fable, who, 


century down to specimens typical of the 
work that was done by the generation which 
Haden, 


evolu- 


immediately preceded Seymour 

and thus almost spans the complete 
tion from the country landscape to the full- 
fledged tripper landscape, or, in the more 
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familiar jargon, from the professional en- 
sraving to the painter-etching. It is worth 
while to stop and think for a moment about 
the technical aspect of this change, since 
from the days of Hamerton it has been 
said that until the middle of the last cen- 
tury there was so little etching done in 
England and so bad, that what was done in 
the late ‘fifties and the ’sixties amounted 
toa “Revival of Etching,” a term which 
has come to be accepted without thought 
just as was that other curious fable about 
how William Morris in the ’nineties revived 
printing. The quite obvious fact in each 
case Was that neither etching nor printing 
had ever died, but merely that styles had 
changed. In both printing and etching a 
group of amateurs, who were also ardent 
collectors and admirers of long-dead kinds 
of work, began to make prints and books, 
and, basing themselves upon the old things 
that they liked so much, proclaimed them- 
selves to the world as regenerators, proph- 
ets Who were going to bring printing and 
tching back to their true principles. And 
for some unknown reason the world took 
them very much at their own valuation. 
loday, however, a sufficient amount of 
water has gone under the bridges for us to 
see that in each case so far from regenerat- 
ing, a thing which requires a very consider- 
able amount of technical skill, all that the 
amateurs did was to produce work which 
as compared with the work of the regular 
professionals was neither more nor less than 
amateur, and bore all the marks of technical 
nhexperience. 

During the period ol 


twenty or thirty 


years following 1800 the various graphic 


media were handled in England with a 
skill and surety and precision, as well as 


with a freedom and ease, which have never 
since been equalled. 
solt ground, aquatint, mezzotint, woodcut, 
and lithograph were all used, and while used 
inManners not now in vogue were used with 
a perfection of craftsmanship that ts liter- 
ally astounding. Every day and as mat- 
ters of course men produced aquatints, 


Etching, dry point 


lithographs, and mezzotints which have a 
quality and a perfection that no one of 
today, and no one during the “ Revival,’”’ 
could match, while the ordinary routine 
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work of such master-craftsmen as the Fin- 
dens and others who worked in the same 
style is all but unbelievable in its micro- 
scopic brilliance and surety of control over 
the very difficult problem of biting. In 
fact, the thing which probably as much as 
anything caused the change to the hit or 
miss technical methods of the ‘ Revival” 
was the very fact that the techniques had 
become too skilful, that, too much effort 
and attention having been put on purely 
technical problems, there revolt 
against perfection which led to the appre- 
ciation of the mystery that lies in things 
which are not fully comprehended. It 1s 
indubitable that the work of the “ Revival,” 
fine and often brilliant as it 1s, owes much 
to the artistry which counts on 
and even we have the word of one eminent 


Was a 


ace ide nt 


practitioner that there is no artistry where 
technical results are predicable. 

There is much that one could say about 
the evolution of techniques and the altera- 
tions in style, but it must suffice to call 
attention to only one thing, which is that 
much of the development subsequent to 


11d 


the work now on exhibition can be found 
in germ upon the wall. Let anyone famil- 
with the Haden 
tively at the soft grounds of Crome, the 
dry points of Geddes, and the plates from 
the Liber Studiorum, and he will see that 
Haden had there, long and _ fre- 
quently. Without mentioning the names 
of any living artists 1t is enough to say they 


lar work of look atten- 


lk Mi yked 


also have not been unaware of the contri- 


bution and the accomplishment of thesi 
forgotten predecessors. And so, after all 
this old English material is not as far ofl 


or as different as it may look at first sight 
the only thing is that the moderns, in large 
measure confining themselves to what the 
elders would have considered but pieces of 
pictures, have emphasized their burrs and 
shadows into what at first a greate! 
brilliance 

And the one question to which it all leads 


appears 


is Whether it might not be worth the while 


of the amateur and collector to follow the 
path made for him by the modern graphi 
artist and himself go back and look a little 


so rich in matter 


M.1., JR 


at these things which are 


for reflection \\ 











SCENES IN 


THE MUSEUM CONCERTS 

| HE fourth annual season of concerts 
by a symphony orchestra in the Museum 
was brought to a close on Saturday evening, 
March 25, 
the largest in the history 


when the attendance was 9,855, 
ol these concerts 
with the exception of one evening last year 
mark \s 


10,000 


on which it passed the 
heretofore, the concerts were divided into 
two series of four each, one in January the 
other in March, and the total attendance 
at the eight amounted to 53,30! 


ab ul 


[his was 
seven thousand less than last year 
but the decrease 1s easily accounted for by 
the fact that on three out of the eight even- 
ings the weather was about the worst we 
had during the winter, with storms of snow, 
rain, and high winds, and the falling oft 
then was recovered whenever the weather 
was good. Certainly no one who has 
watched those vast audiences can have the 
least doubt that they are inter- 
ested as ever in the music that is provided 


for them, and that their appreciation has 


as keenly 


grown with the quality of the programs se- 
lected, which this year attained the 
full dignity of symphony concerts 

And certainly 
these audiences can 
traordinary character. 
follows, David Mannes, our 
has recorded his impression of them, and 
it is shared with the utmost gratification 
by all of us who have watched the result 
of what started as an experiment but has 


have 


no one who has not 
their ex- 
In the article which 


seen 


understand 


conductor, 


proved to be the response to a public crav- 


ing. To what he says on the subject it is 
only necessary to add the reminder that 


SO 


THE MUSEL 


4 CONCERT 


M DURING 


tl re offered free in the fullest 


sense, Without any restriction whatever, not 


lese Concerts <¢ 


even tickets being required. The doors 


are open and all who like may enter. — Pos- 


sibly have forward t 


may looked 
oul experiment with a certain 


some 
this part of 

misgiving as to its effect upon the safet 
of our collections. It 1s therefore a pleas- 


ure to record that up to the end of ou 
fourth season there has been no sympton 
of disorder, no case has been jostled by th 
crowds about it, and not an object in th 
Museum has been injured. What better 
testimony could be given of the respect of 
the public for the place as Well as the enter- 
tainment thus placed at its disposal 

| have spoken of these concerts as an 


experiment — that 


pe ssible by the 


experiment. It is) an 

hitherto been made 
a few friends of the Museun 
ar and vol- 


has 
generosity ol 
who have come forward each ve 
the cost of the 
First among 
Jr., who has contrib- 


unteered to pay orchestri 
ot filty-lour men. 
John D 


uted the cost of one series of four concerts 


these 1s 


Rockefeller 


each year upon the condition that a second 
Phis 
vear the four have been given re 
spectively by four of our Trustees—Robert 
W. de Forest, the president, Edward 5 
Harkness, Henry Walters, and Arthur Cur- 
tiss James. It would be a great thing both 
for the Museum and the public if an experi- 
ment which in all other respects has proved 


series should be provided by others. 


second 


such a triumphant success, and such 

benefit to the people, could now be placed 
upon a permanent basis by an endowment 
which would insure its future as a regular 


E. RK. 


part of the work of the Museum 
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MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 

A GREAT museum of art is a meeting- 
place for all the nations of the earth, with- 
out regard to race or color or social distinc- 
tions, for the common enjoyment of beauty, 
expressed in those works of art which in all 
ages have preserved for succeeding genera- 
tions Whatever 1s highest and best in the 
developing life and thought of mankind. 
Among the muses, Music, the youngest 
sister of them all, may, with her universal 
tongue, make beauty clear to the greater 
number who to it. 
Among those who have come to hear the 
concerts are many who have never before 
been in the Museum. Their surprised de- 
light in finding how much the Museum 
offers “‘without money and without price’”’ 
of interest and enjoyment is voiced by a 
woman who, the other evening, standing 
at the head of the great staircase, after the 
concert, and gazing at the treasures about 
her said: “Just think of it! ’Tisn’t only 
the music, but to think all these pictures 
and statues and things have been right here 
all this time and we could have seen them 
as often as we wanted to, and we've never 
been inside this museum until we heard 
about the concerts. But we're coming 
often after this—me and the children. 
rhey’re going to know about such things.” 
It is inspiring to think that audiences num- 
bering as many as ten thousand at one time 
have attended the concerts, and have been 
perfectly orderly, standing for hours to 
listen in rapt silence to the great masters, 


of those come seek 


maintaining among themselves the most 
beautiful discipline for the preservation of 
the priceless treasures about them, without 
the restraint of officers of the law. It is 
wonderful to think of a house filled with 
treasures whose value surely exceeds the 
riches of King Solomon or the Queen of 
Sheba, thrown freely open thousands 
who come through snow and sleet and rain 
to listen and to adore. Surely this is a sign 
of our magnificent democracy which—en- 
the generous giving of the 


to 


couraged by 
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Trustees and of a few public-spirited citi- 
zens who have seen the possibilities of an 
illuminated populace—can only be made 
safe through that aristocratic environment 
which shall stimulate the mind with an 
ever-growing vision of what is fine and last- 
ing and worth-while. 

These concerts, starting with the usual 
popular programs of short and characteris- 
tic numbers, have progressed to a point 
where, in the present season, entire sym 
phonies of Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann 
Dvorak, and Tschaikowsky have been per 
formed and, what is much more remark 
able, the string compositions of Haydn 
3eethoven, Bach, and Debussy have been 
heard with the most sincere and sponta- 
neous appreciation and applause. It 1s 
gratifying to know that the crowds who 
have attended the concerts were not drawn 
there by sensational offering of 
celebrated but 
tracted by the hope of hearing good must 
played by a splendid orchestra. There 1s 
no other reason for the ot these 
concerts than that they justify the faith in 
the average human being which prompted 
their sponsors to such generous giving, and 


SOTA 


any 


t 


soloist, were simply at- 


Success 


the artistic purpose ol those who compose 
the orchestra. [hese men of the orchestra 
have done double duty, for the programs 
given at the Museum have contained twice 
as much music as is usually played at or- 
chestral concerts. 

As for myself, | am deeply grateful for 
the privilege of conducting such concerts 
for the really representative people of our 
great country, for the opportunity of play- 
ing to people who come, not because of any 
social or other obligation, but simply be- 
cause they want to hear good music, and 
who, with all their differing interests, pur- 

and through the 
universal of all absolutely 


aspirations, are, 
the arts 


poses, 
most 
joined in spirit, for the time being, at least 
by the appreciation of beauty offered indis- 
to them all. 
Davip MANNES 


criminatels 
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IMPORTANT LOAN OF CRETAN | first European language was found. More 
ANTIOUITIFS than a thousand years before the Greeks in 

i classical times had borrowed their alphabet 

AN important collection of sealstones from the Phoenicians, their predecessors of 
and other antiquities from Crete has been Greek lands had produced an independent 
lent anonymously to the Museum and ts native script. That Schhemann had found 
exhibited in the First Classical Room no trace of this language at Mycenae was 
Considering the difficulty of obtaining orig- apparently mere chance, due to the fact 
t had been written on perishable ma- 


inal antiquities to illustrate the art and life that 





FIG. 1 PRIMITIVE CRETAN PICTOGRAPHS 


of ancient Crete this material is of first-rate terial; and that Sir Arthur Evans found 
Importance Ihe collection of sealstones such abundant remains of it in Crete was 
especially is almost unique of its kind, hav- again largely fortuitous, due to the circum- 


ing been formed during a period of many © stance that the early Cretans wrote on seal- 


years with exceptional opportunities; and — stones, terracotta tablets, and other such 
the other pieces, consisting chiefly of bronze durable objects. The most complete rec- 
tools, stone vases, and gold ornaments, will — ord of this written language is on the seal- 
do much to supplement and help the under- stones. Here we can trace its develop- 
standing of our Cretan reproductions ment from Early Minoan to Late Minoan 





FI¢ 2. PRIMITIVE CRETAN HIEROGLYPHS 


Of the many sensational discoveries of | times; that 1s, through the third and the 
Sir Arthur Evans in Crete there is perhaps second millennia B. C. As all the stages 
none that has appealed so much to the pop- are illustrated on the stones included in our 
ular imagination as the finding of a written — new loan, we could not have a better oppor- 
language. The problem which had puz- tunity of studying the gradual unfolding ol 
zled everyone—how the highly cultured a primitive language—though its actual 
Mycenaeans could have dispensed with  decipherment is as yet impossible. 


writing when the peoples of Egypt and Asia [he stones of the Early Minoan period 
Minor had long ago evolved a script—-was (about 2800-2200 B. C.), of which there are 
solved at last; and at the same time the — forty-three in the collection, show a great 

In Cases B, D, D2 variety of shapes—including cylindrical, 
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pyramidal, conoid, quadrilateral, and three- 
sided rounded beads—and are engraved 
with rude pictographs, consisting of primi- 
tive renderings of human beings, animals, 
ships, floral patterns, branches, spirals 





FIG. 3. DEVELOPED 


meanders, and zigzag and crossed lines (ct 
fig. 1). Itis clearly an experimental stage 
without traditional forms. The stone ts in- 
variably of a soft variety, that ts, steatite of 


different colors 


meaning they had acquired a phonographi 
value as syllables or letters. In other 
words, the primitive pictographs have 
evolved into hieroglyphs. The material 


still remains the soft steatite. Four groups 





CRETAN HIEROGLYPHS 


yf stones in our collection, comprising sixt' 

six examples and dating from the end of thi 
Early Minoan to the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Minoan period (about 2200 B. ¢ llus- 


trate this interesting stage (cf. fig. 2 Iti 





FIG. 4. NATURALISTIC CRETAN DESIGNS 


As time went on, the three-sided elon- 
gated bead became the most popular, we 
might almost say the standardized shape, 
while the pictographs were transformed 
into less rude, more conventionalized forms. 
Several symbols now generally occur to- 
gether, showing that from mere ideographic 


noticeable that in the earlier examples we 
often find side by side with the hieroglyphi 
forms the primitive pictographs, which 
naturally persisted for some time. We 
note, for instance, on one face of a bead a 
single human figure, while on the others ts a 
collection of symbols, clearly ‘“‘formulae”’ 


39 
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for the formation of words lhe words 
themselves we cannot read, but how elo- 


quent they are, nevertheless, of the evolu- 
tion of human language 
$y the Middle Minoan III period (about 


LSoo 


16000 B. C.), further great strides have 
been taken. Ihe stones are now no longer 
steatite but of hard varieties, such as car- 
green jasper; and the 
a highly systematized 
with nicety. 


nelian, chalcedony, 
svmbols appear in 
form, executed often 
lhe hieroglyphic script has reached its full 
I'wenty beautiful examples 
three-sided elongated 


great 


development. 
of this class, chiefly 


and four-sided equilateral beads, are in- 
cluded in our collection (cf. fig. 3). The 


symbols used are conventionalized flowers, 
heads of animals, implements, the human 
eye, two crossed arms, all familiar signs of 
a few, but only a few, 
resemblance to 


Minoan vocabulary, 
of which bear a distinct 
egyptian hieroglyphs. 
lhe next development in Minoan writing 
was equally important, and incidentally 
affected the whole subsequent glyptic art 
of Crete. The linear script, of which there 
is some evidence even in the Early Minoan 
period (cf. e.g. No. L2109.1A in our collec- 
tion), was dey eloped side by side with the 
more popular pictographic script until it 
finally gained almost complete ascendancy. 
For it is natural that constant repetition of 
pictographic symbols would in time tend to 
simplify these into linear equivalents. On 
tablets of Hagia Triada and of 
Knossos—that is, in the Late Minoan I| and 
Il periods (about 1600-1350 B. C.)—the 
linear script is accordingly the universal 
form. And concurrently it disappears from 
the sealstones; for having no longer an 
aesthetic value, it no longer appealed to 
fortunately for us, be- 
for the naturalistic de- 


the ( lay 


the stone engravers 
cause it made way 
signs of purely ornamental character, which 
rank among the finest products of Cretan 


art. The Museum already owns ten stones 
of this class; we can now add one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight examples, of which 


several are of extraordinary beauty. We 
may mention particularly a carnelian with 
a standing ibex (No. L 2109.3 F), a green 
jasper with two birds (No. L 2109.3K), and 


ahaematitestone with a wounded bull (No. 


90 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF 


ARI 


lL. 2109.3 M), which for delicacy of execu- 
tion and beauty of composition can hold 
their own with the best classical Greek pro- 
ducts (fig. 4). We realize that the fine 
understanding of animal life which we so 
much admire in the representations of fifth- 
century a quality in- 
herited from a much earlier age. 

Naturally the transition from hierogly- 
phic to purely decorative representations 
was gradual and on some of the earlier ex- 


gem engravers Was 


amples we can in fact clearly note the de- 
velopment of the earlier pictographs into 
purely ornamental forms; and even on the 
later stones such representations as the 
four-petaled flower and the star are con- 
tinued, though, whatever their original 
meaning was, It had by then been probably 
forgotten. The most prevalent forms for 
the stones are the lentoid and glandular, 
clearly derived from the former rounded 
and elongated beads, but now regularl\ 
with two instead of three faces. The var- 
iety of stones used—mostly hard quartzes, 
such as carnelian, agate, jasper, chalcedony, 
and crystal very greatly to 
their general attractiveness. In addition 
to these stones there is a red jasper ring, 
important for its rarity and for the interest 
of the subject engraved on the bezel, evi- 
dently a cult scene with three women ap- 
proaching a female seated deity. 

Among the other pieces of the collection 


rr ck adds 


we may note as of special interest a group 
of thirteen objects found in the Dictaean 
Cave, the reputed birthplace of Zeus. 
They are votive offerings of pious Cretans 
brought to this sacred grove during the 
late Minoan period—double axes, knives, 
tweezers, hair-fasteners, a needle, a chisel, 
a weaving hook, an earring. Hundreds of 
such objects were found in the stalagmites 
and stalactites of the cave, showing that it 
was once an active center of religious wor- 
ship—not apparently of the great female 
nature divinity, but of her son and ultimate 
successor, the head of the later Greek re- 
ligion. 

Welcome additions are also several spec- 
imens of bronze tools and weapons, in ex- 
cellent presery ation. Twolong chisels, two 
double axes, and a spearhead all belong to 
the Late Minoan period, but the most im- 
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portant piece is a dagger blade, probably 
{ Middle Minoan II date (about 
800 B. C.), found in the Lasithi plain.! 
lt is engraved with two spirited scenes: a 
fight between two bulls, and a man spearing 
a boar. The drawing is faulty and the 
work not very careful, but the movement 
and life in the picture are characteristicalls 
As the earliest known predeces- 


2000 





\inoan. 
sr of the ornamented dagger blades from 
Mycenae it is, moreover, of extraordinary 
nterest. 

Among the most attractive objects that 
save been found in Crete are the variegated 
vases found in Mochlos and 
where. The often brillant coloring and 


beautiful shapes of these hand-carved vases 


stone else- 


certainly make a strong appeal to modern 
taste. Two original examples of the Early 
Minoan II1 and Middle Minoan | periods 
about are included in 


2500-2000 B. C 


the meeting ol 
1922, Dr. Mar- 
a Sustaining 


MEMBERSHIP. At 
the Trustees on March 27 
garet B. Wilson was elected 
Member, and two hundred and two persons 
became Annual Members 
11 the 


JAPANESE PRINTS. In Room H 


xhibition of Chinese portraits has made 





room for Japanese prints taken from the 
Museum collection. This time they are 
not chosen to represent One artist or one 
period but form a selection of the best pieces 
nthe collection and of the subjects most 





ttractive from an artistic point of view. 


Beguest OF WILLIAM MITCHELL. From 
| the bequest of William Mitchell the Mu- 
seum receives for its Department of Decor- 
ative Arts an English 
dating from the first years of the eighteenth 


cloc k, 


long-case 


century, and two pieces of French silver of 
the late eighteenth century. The clock is 
an interesting example of case design, and, 
except for the loss of the corner pilasters of 
the hood, is in its original condition. The 
carcass is of oak with walnut veneer decor- 


\. J. Evans, The 
541. 


‘Published by Palace of 


Minos, p. 718, fig 
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ACCESSIONS 
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the new loan. They will be invaluable for 
our proper appreciation of the reproduc- 
tions we have of such vases (Case Q), since 
colored plaster casts can never fully con- 
vey the beauty of stone work. Placed with 
some other original examples of Late Mi- 
noan date, acquired at different times from 
various sources, they make a very pleasing 


group. 


The rest of the material consists of sev- 
eral pieces of gold jewelry—again impor- 


tant for comparison with our reproductions 

three beautiful Late Neolithic or Early 
Minoan stone celts, a stone mould for mak- 
ing gold ornaments with animal representa- 
tions, another for casting small votive axes 
and several rude bronze statuettes; also a 
diminutive terracotta lamp from Gournia 
and a few small terra- 
in 


of an engaging torm 


} 


cotta and glass shells, naturalist 


G. M.A 


Very 


appearance R, 


AND NOTES 


ated with checkered banding and panels of 
floral arabesque. Its workmanship seems 
English rather than Dutch, being somewhat 
crude and lacking the of brightly 
stained woods. The movement 
Joseph Windmills, whose name appears on 
the lower part ol the clock Wind- 
mills was admitted as master in the Clock- 
this work dating 


use 


1S by 


face. 


makers’ Guild in 1702, 
probably from the following decade. 
Clocks of this date are not very rare, but 


it is hard to find one that has escaped to 
such an extent the hand of the jobbing re- 


pairer. 

The silver consists of a ewer and basin 
bearing the mark of B. Samson, a smith 
working in Toulouse. Although the cd 
sign is in the style of Louis XV, it was 
probably made years after the rocaill 
manner had ceased to be fashionable in 
Paris. It shows the conception of a pro- 
vincial workman rather than the refined 


taste of the metropolis and derives its 
charm great extent from this and a 
certain robustness which recalls the homely, 


to a 


surroundings of a well-to-do provincial 
his collection bronzes Mr 
bequeathed to t Museum a 


From of 
Mitchell he 
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Han jar and cover of beautiful shape and a 


very good Ming incense burner of metal 
curiously mixed dating from the reign of 


Hstian 1é, 14260-1435. The incense burner 
of massive, simple form stands on a special 
bronze stand decorated underneath with 
the two imperial dragons, as palace pieces 
often are. These together with two small 
bronzes are exhibited in Room E g._ Fur- 
ther, the bequest contains a cloisonné vase 
of the Ming period and a Ch’ien Lung blue 
and white porcelain bowl. 

RECENT BEQUESTS AND Gilets. The 
Museum has received as a joint bequest of 
Harriet K. Wilkes and Grace Wilkes two 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely said to be of the 
Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess ot 
Portsmouth. They resemble to a certain 
extent the portraits by Lely of these ladies 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

The bequest of Grace Wilkes includes 
ten other paintings, the most interesting of 
which is a pair of half-length portraits of 
Cadwalader Colden and his wife Alice 
Christie Colden, finally attributed to the 
little-known Colonial artist John Wollaston, 
sometimes called the “‘Almond-Eved Ar- 
tist.”” Colden served the Colony New 
York as Lieutenant-Governor from 1701 to 
1776, and was in private life a physician 
turn of mind; he was in- 


ol 


with a scientific 
terested in botany and corresponded fre- 
quently with Benjamin Franklin on the 
subjec t of electricity. 

The great-granddaughter of 
Colden, Miss Frances Wilkes, who was also 
the donor’s aunt, is represented by a charm- 
Charles C. Ingham. We 


father Charles Wilkes in a 


Governor 


ing portrait by 
have also her 
portrait by Stuart. 

Another interesting American painting is 
a small portrait by Trumbull of George 
Washington overseeing a battle. He is 
standing on a height holding spyglasses; 
behind him a soldier grasps the bridle of a 
prancing brown horse. In 1897 we re- 
ceived, as a gift from George A. Lucas for 
the Huntington Collection, a copy after 
this picture which was made for T. Chees- 
man’s engraving. In this painting the 
horse is white and there are changes in the 
background. 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Qe 


OF 


ART 


A group of late 
nineteenth-century 


eighteenth- and early 
porcelains is also in- 
cluded in the joint bequest of Harriet K. 
and Grace Wilkes. The collection includes 
an interesting tea-set of Berlin manufacture 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The occurrence of a monogram F in the 
decoration has probably given rise to a 
tradition that it was the property of Fred. 
erick the Great. To the eighteenth cep- 
tury also belongs a tea-set of Sévres, cop- 
sisting of pot, sugar-bowl, and two cups and 
saucers. French pieces of the nineteenth 
century include a gilded cup and saucer of 
the Restoration period, decorated with ; 
miniature of XVIII. A dish by 
Copeland and Garrett showing a panoram: 
of the New York of 1850 represents mid- 
nineteenth century English work. 

An addition has been made to the same 
general class of material by the gift of Mrs, 


Louis 


James Loockermann of a Dutch glass tum- 
bler of the seventeenth century. The piec 
is decorated with incised figures represent- 
ing the four seasons. 

In the textile section several 2 od exam- 
ples of fine nineteenth-century white em- 
broidery, mostly of Swiss work, are shown 
in the handkerchiefs given by Mrs.Georg 
Peabody Wetmore and Mrs. Sol. Stein. 


A GIFT THE Museum LIBRARY 
The Museum has just received from the 
Executors of the Estate of Elizabeth Mo- 
senthal, her books, photographs, etc. 

Miss Mosenthal 
student of the history of design and orna- 
ment, a lecturer on the crafts, and a teacher 
at the School of Applied Design for Women 
A memorial exhibition of her work was 
given under the auspices of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen, at the time of the 
opening of the new Art Center, where the 
high quality and the diversity of her work 
were well shown. Her best achievement 
lay in her revival of the traditional Sienese 
“oraffito’” work, which old and almost for- 
gotten art she studied in Siena, spending 
much time there to perfect herself in meth- 
ods and traditions. Her leaning to me- 
diaeval art and decoration is shown in her 
illuminations upon parchment. She was 
known also for her leather and metal work. 


FOR 


was a craftsworker, 4 
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[he gift from Miss Mosenthal’s library Gorham, born 1700, died 1761. He mar 
consists of one hundred and forty-three ried in 1736 Mary Soley. The porringet 
volumes relating to the art of design, five descended to their fifth child, my great 
hundred and seventy photographs of archi- grandfather, Stephen Gorham who 
tecture, sculpture, and illuminated manu- married in 1776, as a wedding present 
scripts, three thousand postal cards of The initials upon the porringer—G * | 
paintings, sculpture, exteriors and interiors ee 
of cathedrals, churches, and public build- are those of Stephen Gorham and Georgt 


ings, details of woodwork, metalwork, or- 
nament, etc., and a large collection of repro- 
ductions of furniture, ornament, and 
interiors taken from books, magazines, etc. 
All this material will be of value to the 
many art students and writers who use out 


collections. 


REVOLUTION: A 
Judge Clear- 


\ PORRINGER THI 
WEDDING PRESENT OF 
water has added to his collection of Colo- 
nial silver, and lent to the Museum, a por- 
ringer by Josiah Austin, one of the famous 
silversmiths of the Colonial period, who 
was born at Charlestown in 1719, and died 
there in 1780. At one time he was a part- 
ner of Samuel Minott, another Colonial sil- 
versmith, who was a member of the Church 
in Brattle Square, and probably an appren- 
tice of Edward Winslow, as in the last ex- 


Ot} 


1779 


ecutors’ account 1s a receipt from him for 
“three goldsmith’s tools.” 

rhe initials, J]. G. G., 1869, are upon the 
front of the porringer. 
mark, I. Austin, crude letters ina rectangle. 

rhe charming elderly woman from whom 
Judge Clearwater secured the porringer, 
writes him: 

“This porringer was owned by my great 
great grandparents near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, who were Nathaniel 


It contains Austin’s 


and Elizabeth Gorham, they hav- 
ing used as not infrequently was the cus- 
tom, the initials of their first names only 

[he porringer was given to me in 
1869, and then marked on its front with my 
initials, J. G. G. [Julia Gardiner Gorham] 
[he other marks were placed upon it by 
some of the former owners. It was owned 
In 1835 by aunt 
used it for 
putting it in the hot ashes of 
and when it came to me it was black inside 


my great who 


for her laces, 


making starch 
a wood fire, 
and outside. Originally it was used by the 
children of preceding generations for thet 
evening meal of bread and milk, and also 
used to make poultices, to steep flaxseed 


and favorite remedies of the 


eighteenth and early 


senna teas, 


nineteenth centuries 
THE Museum Stari The Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America 
awarded its traveling Fellowship in Mediae- 
Studies to Harry B 


has recently 
val and Renaissance 
Wehle, Assistant Curator in our Depart- 
ment of Paintings lo enable him to ac- 
cept this award the the Mu- 
seum have granted him six months’ leave of 


Trustees of 


absence for study in Europe, beginning 
May 1, with the expectation that he will 


take next vear the remaining six months to 
which the fellowship entitles him 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS wn 


\R 

MARCH, 1922 LRA 

CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI , 

ANTIQUITIES—EGyYPTIAN *Sculptor’s trial pieces (19) from Tell el ( Mi 

Amarna, XVIII dyn Purchase 

ANTIO I CLASSICAL Athenian terracotta alabastron from EX 
Rhodes,—V cent. B. ¢ silver mirror 


( 
and silver chain bracelet, Late Greek 
period; silver bowl, Roman, | cent. A.D. Purchase 








ARMS AND ARM *Knights’ belts (2), silver, Polish end 
of XV cent Purchase 
*Swords (2), gun and dagger, Indian 
XVIII cent Gift of Miss Elizabeth A 
Hyde 
CERAMICS Plate and vase, Arabic, VIII—X cent.; por- | 
Wing Ek, Room 14 celain vases (2), German (Dresden 
Wing F, Room 22 1750-1760 Purchase 
DRAWINGS *Fragments (6) of a cartoon, School of hdw 
Raphael, Italian, 1483-1520 Gift of John W. Lisle, in Mis: 
memory of his father G, A 
Joseph William Lisle 
Wing H, Study Room) Sketch book, Japanese, 1831-1889 Gift of Albert Gallatin 
Floor 11, Room 25 Head of Abbott H. Thaver, by himself Gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
*Watercolor, Illustration of the Song of WI 
Solomon, by Claggett Wilson Gift of Adolph” Lewisohn \chi 
GLASS Bottle, Arabic, VIITI-IX cent Purchase OSt 
Wing k, Room 14 } Mrs 
JEWELRY *Pairs (2) of gold earrings and bronze fibu- 
ae (3), Ostrogothic, I-III cent. A. D 
gold earrings (2), Scythian, abt. III cent rm 
AG Purchase Yr. | 
LACQUERS *Box Japanese, XIX cent Gilt of Mrs. Charles Page Fran 
METALWORK Fat-lamp lantern, iron, American, XVIII Geor 
Wing H, Basement cent Purchase 
PAINTINGS *Landscape, attributed to Nicolas Poussin, 
French, 1593-1005; The Arab Jeweler, 
by Charles Sprague Pearce, American, 
IS51-1914 Gift of Edward D. Adams 
*Battle Scene, by Salvator Rosa, Italian, 
1015-1073; Conversion of St Paul, by 
Nicholas Manuel Deutsch, German, | ees 
XVII cent Purchase % 
"Helena, by William H. Lippincott [ Gift of Francis C. Jones 
REPRODUCTIONS Woman in Swing and Sphinx, painted plas- May 
First Classical Room ter, Cretan Purchase. jai 
SCULPTURE Standing pottery figure, Chinese, |T’ang} ; 
Floor Il, Room 5 dyn. (618-906 A. D Gift of Albert Gallatin Gy, 
Wing E, Room 11 and Clay tomb figures (3), Chinese, abt. 400 p ‘ 
Floor Il, Room 5)} \. D.; stone statue, Seated King, French ee Pu 
(Wing J, Room 13 or Italian, early XIII cent.; stone statue | Mise 
St. Paul, School of Claus Sluter, French Blinn 
Burgundian), XV cent Purchase Teac! 
TEXTILES “Embroidered bedspread, made by Mary leacl 
Breed, American, dated 1770 Purchase Stu 
(Wing H, Study Room) Pieces (10) of black lace, French or Bel- throu 
gian, Spanish and American, XIX cent. Bequest of Josephine Van 10:00 
Deventer Smith 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. "Ne 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 

COSTUMES Shawl, needlepoint lace, French, XIX cent. Gift of Mrs. Edward Hol- 

Wing H, Room 19 brook 
\NTIQUITIES—-EGYPTIAN *Bronze handle of a censer, late dynastic 

period Lent by W. Gedney Beatty 

ARMS AND ARMOR Crossbow, XV cent Lent by Stephen V. Grane 

Wing H, Room 9 say 
CERAMICS Porcelain plate Chinese, Ch'ien-lung 

Floor Il, Room 4 period Lent by E. G. Kennedy 
METALWORK Pieces (14) of silver, American, XVII—-X1IX 

Floor Il, Room 22 cent Lent by Francis P. Garvan 
TEXTILES Gobelin tapestry, The Wine Makers, by 

Wing’ H, Room 18 \udran, French, beginning of XVIII 


cent Lent by I he Redmond 
Famil 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 
DECEMBER 15, 1921—MARCH 20, 1922 


THE LIBRARY DEP’T. OF PRINTS 


Edward I). Adams Edward D. Adams 
Miss Lena Adler William E. Baillie 
G. Alifredi Madame Raymonde Delaunois 
Richard F. Bach Mrs. David Dows 
Henry Bacon Albert E. Gallatin 
H. W. Bell Henry W. Kent 
W. K. Brossard David Keppel 
\chille Forti Joseph Martini 
Joseph Hernsheim Mrs. F. A. de Peyster 
Mrs. H. R. Howard Miss Anna Pellew 
Executors of the Estate of S. C. Bosch Reitz 
Elizabeth Mosenthal Paul |. Sachs 
Bernard Quaritch S. V. Steiner 
Dr. Luigi Roversi Wilbur Macey Stone 
Franz Studniczka C. |. Ulmann 
Georges Wildenstein Grace Wilkes (By Bequest 
Carl Zigrosser 
* ++) = a i — 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
APRIL 12—-MAY 28, 1922 
\pnl 16 Designing and Arranging the Home (Arthur Gillender 
Lecture R. Clipston Sturgis , 00 M 
22. Dress of Our Own Times (Study-Hours for Members) Harry Collins 10:00 A. M 
May 17 St. George and the Dragon (For the Deaf and Deat 
ened Jane B. Walker 10:30 A. M 


Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, each Sunday afternoon through May, at 2 and 
3PM 

Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesday of each month by 
Miss Chandler at 3:30 p. M.: Talks for Classes in High Schools, each Monday through May 8, by 
\lice T, Coseo at 4 p.M.; Talks and Demonstrations for Classes in the New York Training School for 
Teachers, Wednesdays at 3 Pp M. by Ethelwyn C. Bradish, Art Director in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College 

Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Cornell—For Practical Workers, each Sunday 
through April 23, at 3:00 p. M.; for Manufacturers and Designers, each Friday, through April 21, at 
10:00 A. M 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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\ssistant Director, JoserH Breck 


Curator of Classical Art, EDWARD ROBINSON 
Curator of Paintings, BRYSON BURROUGHS 
Curator of Egyptian Art, Atpert M. Lytrucot 
Curator of Decorative Arts, JoserpH Breck 
Curator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S. C. Boscu Reitz 
Curator of Prints WILLIAMM. Ivins, JR 
Associate in Industrial 

Arts, RicHAarD F. Bacu 
Assistant | reasurer, EviAL I. Foort 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Henry F. Davipson 
ConrabD Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 


Librarian, 
Registrar, 


Sup’'t. of the Building, 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR | 1FE, Who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 250 
FettowsHiep Members, who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 

PRIVILEG! Il members are entitled to the 


follow Ing pri\ ileges 
\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 


» direction of the 


] 
single 


\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 

The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re. 
port 

A set of all handbooks published lor general 
distribution, upon request al the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
members are entitled, Contributing 
Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, UPON Te- 
double the number of tickets to the Mu- 
seum accorded to Annual Members; their families 
are included in the invitation to any general re- 
ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1, .00 they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows tor Life, and to become 
members of the Corporation. For further 
particulars, address the Secretary 


ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 6 
p.M. (Sunday from 1 p.M. to © p.m.); Saturday 
until 6 P.M 
On Monday and Friday an 
] 


25 cents is charged to all 


Cc lasses ol 


quest, 





imission fee of 
members and 


except 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under years of age are no 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled t 
one admittance on a pay day 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the the staff on 
application to the Secretary An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 
[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional fee of twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Lr 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see specia 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all davs except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 
CaTALOGuES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all belonging to the 
Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance and at the head of the main staircas 
Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mal 
may be 1 


seven 


tickets Persons 


services of members of 


1 


objects 


addressed to the Secretary 
RESTAURANT 

A restaurant located in the basement on tht 

north side of the main building is open from 

12 M. toa half hour before closing time 

















